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REVIEWS 

The Things Which Are Seen. By A. Trystan Edwards. 
8°, 365 pp., 86 figs. London, Philip Allan & Co., 1921. 

Surprise and even offense are among the best of in- 
tellectual stimulants. The mind is often more pliable, 
more open to ideas quite contrary to its usual manner 
of thought when it has been violently shocked by as- 
sertions which for the moment are received with oppo- 
sition. The British architect who is responsible for the 
book under discussion seems to appreciate the value of 
this method of approach to his audience. The title it- 
self is promising, and when we read the opening para- 
graph of the opening chapter: "The first of the visual 
arts is the art of the cultivation of human beauty, the 
second is the art of manners, the third is the art of dress, 
and the fourth is architecture; and then there are the 
minor arts of painting and sculpture," the salutary 
mental disturbance is accomplished. 

Our curiosity is aroused, and we push on to find the 
principle by which such an unexpected hierarchy of the 
arts has been set up. Edwards does not keep us in sus- 
pense. Let us continue our quotation: "If anyone be 
inclined to quarrel with the order given here, if he com- 
plain that it is wrong to place dress before architecture 
and that only a philistine would call painting and sculp- 
ture minor arts, he can easily be corrected ; for this order 
of precedence, although it may give offense to many of 
those who are accustomed to arrogate to themselves the 
title of artists, can be shown to be in complete accord 
with the judgment of mankind, with that mature judg- 
ment which best finds its reflection in the opinions of the 
average man." The basis of this valuation of the arts 
lies, then, in social considerations; and our author makes 
no other claim for it, believing as he does that the high- 
est mission of art is social. It is by observing the actions 
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of "the average man" that we arrive at the proper 
valuation. "The average man" does not express him- 
self in words ; if he did, there would be no need of socio- 
logists to interpret society. Moreover, the greater the 
importance of a thing, the greater is its personal signif- 
icance, and, consequently, the greater is our antipathy 
towards a discussion of it. For a false squeamishness 
has been cultivated in these respects, so that we are 
ashamed to acknowledge our delight in human beauty, 
manners, and dress. Misplaced moral intentions are 
partly to blame for this ; but by a just interpretation of 
the higher arts, showing that the aesthetic code compre- 
hends the moral, the usual enmity between the artist and 
the moralist can be banished and frank discussion of the 
high personal arts can become as natural and as useful 
as discussion of sculpture and painting, literature and 
music. 

The exposition of the major arts, as Edwards con- 
siders them, is delightful in its originality both of ideas 
and of expression, and at the same time much of it. is 
convincing. If we allow ourselves to look at the ques- 
tions from his stand point, we must acknowledge a justice 
in his frank, dogmatic assertions. The chapter on archi- 
tecture is particularly suggestive. Here, as elsewhere, 
the subservience of each art to those higher in the scale 
is emphasized. The author's contention that only by a 
strict regard to that subservience can any art be success- 
ful is perhaps most clear in this case. The importance 
of the recognition by architecture of the first of the arts 
is, as Edwards explains it, perfectly obvious : a house is 
not successful if it is destructive of the physical health 
and consequently of the physical beauty of the inhabit- 
ants, nor if it belittles or is in any way unbecoming to 
them. The deference of architecture to the art of man- 
ners is likewise a recognizably important feature when 
we think of the ill-mannered attitude many buildings 
take, flaunting glaring red facades in the midst of quiet, 
unobtrusive buildings, or otherwise making themselves 
bad neighbors. There is, however, an inconsistency in 
Edward's treatment of the relationship of architecture 
to these two arts. He is interested in the manners of 
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buildings themselves, but in the beauty of human beings. 
If he will have architecture serve the beauty of human 
beings, then he should have it served also the manners of 
human beings. But if it is the manners of buildings that 
it upholds, then consistency would require that good 
architecture uphold the beauty of buildings, that is, that 
it serve the art of architecture. For buildings, then, if 
Edwards had been consistent, he would have seen that 
architecture is the first of the arts. 

One phase of bad manners in architecture which 
the author discusses gives an interesting contradiction 
to the principle of "truthfulness in construction," con- 
cerning which we have heard much of late. We have 
been told that the most successful kind of sky-scraper 
is the one that does not attempt to conceal its steel con- 
struction, and critics have seen great virtue in the 
frank display of beams and girders, of service quarters 
and systems of sanitation; but Edwards reminds us 
that "The bones of our body are not exposed to view, 
and the crude outlines of our sinews are modified by a 
covering of flesh. . . . " 

That the art of dress is far more highly developed 
than that of architecture and can teach the latter much 
is revealed in the fact that we have a stronger sense of 
fitness and propriety in the matter of dress than in that 
of building: "A shop with a big dome is rather like a 
private citizen who chooses to don the mayoral robe 
and chain simply because he could afford to buy them 
and thought they were becoming to him." 

The chapter on painting and sculpture seems less 
interesting and less just than the earlier ones. The 
author is so opposed to the usual predominance of these 
arts that it is not strange if he spends most of his ef- 
forts in pulling them down from their high pedestal and 
fails to do justice to them. When he gives as his reason 
for calling them minor the assertion that they are only 
the reflection of reality, we are reminded of Plato's 
thesis, the arguments concerning which are so old that 
it is useless to enter into them here. We cannot but 
take exception to the contention that the function of 
these arts is to serve what the author has designated 
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as the major arts. Surely, an Italian primitive painting 
of a Madonna cannot be said to serve the art of human 
beauty, by promoting the ideal of physical development 
and bodily perfection. Its relation to the art of manners 
is probably indifferent, neither helping nor offending. 
It is possible that, it may give some useful hints for 
dress design, and it may be made to serve as a decorative 
adjunct to architecture. But one who through long as- 
sociation has learned to appreciate this kind of painting 
will hardly see in these possible uses the real value of 
the picture. The enjoyment that it gives in itself, con- 
sidered apart from any relationships to external things, 
is what the connoisseur prizes. Probably our author 
would answer: "But it is the average man, not the 
connoisseur, whom we have set up as judge." So in the 
last analysis the question is whether we are willing to 
accept "the average man" as arbiter in things artistic. 
I put "the average man" in quotations because the 
average person of my experience is neither so naive nor 
so practical as this overworked puppet of philosophers, 
psychologists, and critics. Are we willing to have all 
art conform k> the standards of "the average man," 
or will we still see a value in that which requires for 
its appreciation the best and most specialized of intel- 
lects? Must we consider! unsuccessful any literature 
that is not clear and understandable to the average 
mind! There would then be slight incentive for the 
higher development of the human intellect. Our author 
would not think of wishing to hinder such a develop- 
ment; naturally, he recognizes the cooperation of in- 
tellect with physique in the composition of what he con- 
siders the highest of the arts. 

After Edwards has treated of the hierarchy of 
in the arts the first part of the book, in the second part he 
deals with form and subject. Aside from a brief explana- 
tion of the nature of form and a short chapter on the sig- 
nificance of the subject in art this part, consists of a 
grammar of desiana. The analoarv for the division into 
form and subject is drawn from literature, with its sharp 
distinction, as Edwards points out, between form and 
subject, or style and sense. A very successful at- 
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tempt, is made, with the help of diagrams, to show 
definite and clear laws governing artistic form, the 
laws which go to make up the grammar of design. The 
formal relationships described are few and simple; 
they would no doubt seem far too meager to the author 
of a technical treatise on design. Yet these are funda- 
mental ones and are sufficient for forming some estimate 
of a work of art. They fall into three divisions: (1) 
number, the importance of which is particularly well 
illustrated by the restlessness and unpleasantness in- 
troduced into any composition by unmitigated duality; 
(2) punctuation, which consists in the formal emphasis of 
beginnings or ends of boundaries; and (3) inflection, 
that is, unity in diversity, or harmony. 

Part three is devoted to the human agent, the artist, 
and his relationship to other members of society. Here 
we are called upon to consider not only "the average 
man," but the representative of specialized fields. 
There are prominent specialists who cannot be ignored 
by the artist: "The statesman and the engineer impose 
restrictions upon his practical activity, the mathema- 
tician and the psychologist, attempt to direct his method, 
the biologist and the historian would impugn his stan- 
dards of criticism, while the moralist and the meta- 
physician claim the right to determine his motives." 

In examining the artist's relation to these spe- 
cialists, in determining the respects in which the artist 
is indebted to them, or vice versa, the author naturally 
gives only a brief characterization of each. Although 
he is rather inclined to playful mockery in his chapters 
on such specialists as the psychologist and metaphy- 
sician, his statement v£ the relationship with the engi- 
neer is put clearly enough: "The reason for the engi- 
neer's apparent victory over the artist lies in the fact 
that the former proceeds with the determination and 
energy which are due to the possession of a scientific 
method. Architects are wont to disagree with one an- 
other, and to scoff at any attempt to propound a theory 
of design. Hence the members of the average municipal 
authority have faith in their engineer and take his ad- 
vice even about subjects upon which he is incompetent 
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to give any counsel at all, while it frequently occurs 
that the recommendations of official architectural bodies 
are scornfully brushed aside as if their members were 
merely charlatans, or at best amateurs. Recognizing 
this state of affairs, and envious of the prestige of the 
engineer, certain architects lay claim to the same kind 
of ability as the engineer possesses, and even go so far 
as to assert that good architecture is nothing else but 
sound construction. But instead of advancing the in- 
terests of their own profession by this, they do just the 
reverse. For if architecture is merely sound construc- 
tion, clearly the practice of it had better be controlled 
by engineers, who by training are expert constructors." 

The author is not so penetrating nor so earnest 
in dealing with some of the would-be advisers of the 
artist. But he succeeds in making us understand his 
belief in the precedence of reason and intellect to emo- 
tion and instinct in art. In his chapter on artist and 
biologist he uses original arguments to break down 
the artist's or critic's fortification of instinct. For 
example, we read: "The process of development is not 
from instinct to intellect but vice versa, If we were to 
acquire the faculty of doing consciously what previously 
we did unconsciously we should not be making any ad- 
vance. None but a very foolish man would busy him- 
self with his internal organs and try deliberately to 
direct their operations. ... Of course, artistic intui- 
tion and taste most certain exist, but they are the result 
of mental training. A long study of the grammar of 
design and its practical application to every kind of 
object will enable a man to arrive at an artistic judg- 
ment so rapidly that his act of criticism may be described 
as intuitive. But his intuition is founded upon know T - 
ledge, rather than his knowledge upon intuition. 

"The fashioning of inanimate objects into forms of 
beauty is a recent activity on the part of Man, and a 
very recent one indeed, for we are not now speaking 
in terms of history but in terms of biology, a science 
which deals with evolutionary changes occupying many 
thousands of years. Art. is still in the experimental 
stage and so is under the direction of intellect." 
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This insistence upon the rational, the simple, the 
real throughout the book makes it refreshing and whole- 
some reading. It serves as a balance to the finely-spun, 
psychological type of investigation that characterizes 
much of our study of aesthetics. The clear and pleasing 
style of the writer, illuminated by his clever compari- 
sons, has not a little to do with his success and is a 
confirmation of his thesis that artistic form is an im- 
portant asset in the exposition of any subject. 

Fern Rusk Shapley. 

The Nature of Landscape. By Samuel Latta Kingan. 
8°, 101 pp„ 14 pis. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 1920. 

"Feeling, fancy, and spirit" runs the title of the 
principal chapter, and with these three words Kingan 's 
book is described. For in this sketchy essay on The 
Nature of Landscape both message and medium are as 
intangible, as elusive as are the ideas represented by 
these words, which the author tosses about like a jug- 
gler keeping three balls in the air. The expression of 
moods rather than the concise exposition of a theory 
of landscape painting seems to be the purpose of the 
book. No fault need be found with such a purpose. The 
pity is that in part, at least, the author falls just short 
of its attainment. For when a mental state becomes 
so vague that its comprehension lies beyond all human 
powers, it can hardly be called a mood; it is madness. 

Two exaggerations, it seems to me, are respon- 
sible for what there is of failure in a book like this. 
First, there is the abuse of intuition, feeling, emotion. 
When any writer or artist shuts himself up in the tower 
of emotion, he cuts himself off from communication 
not only with the rest of the world, but with a large 
part of himself as well. We can hardly organize our 
ideas, or even feelings and emotions, without the use 
of intellect. When our! author says : ' ' The artistic 
imagination has its origin in feeling, and bursts from 
it as lightning from clouds" or, "Squirm as we may, 
there is no denying, that our 1 proud intellect, with all its 
reasons why and causes for, occupies a narrower de- 
mesne than its humbler relations [that is, feeling, fancy, 



